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AUGUST, 1892 


Petrie’s ‘“Illahun, Kahun and Gurob.”’ 


The results of the work of Mr. Petrie and his assistants at Ilahun, Kahun, 
and Gurob—their second season—has just come to hand, and in interest and 
importance fully. answers the expectations awakened by the discoveries of 
the previous year. The volume is a fine one, published by David Nutt, 
London. 

The entrance to the temple of Illahun was with great difficulty discov- 
ered, and accurate measurements taken of the passages and chambers, and 
the sarcophagus of. granite, ‘* perhaps the finest piece of mechanical work 
ever executed in such a hard and difficult material.” The rock founda- 
tion of a small pyramid at the northeast, built upon the extended pyra- 
midal area, was cleaned and pits for foundation deposits discovered beneath 
the casing of the rock core. These pits were sunk in the solid rock. The 
first and most important is at the northeast corner. It is a square hole, 
four inches north of the north side and thirteen inches east of the east side 
of the rock core. The hole is thirty-six inches square at the top to receive 
a stone seven inches thick as a covering, below it is twenty-eight inches 
square for a depth of sixty inches. This was filled with clean sand, and 
near the bottom were the deposits; fragments of vases and saucers, a few 
green glazed beads, a model brick of mud, and bones of a calf which had 
been sacrificed. Similar pits were discovered near the northwest corner, 
opposite the middle of the west side, on the east side, and near the former 
pit at the northwest corner. The last contained nothing but sand, the pit 
on the eastern side had been emptied, and that on the western side contained 
only one rough vase and saucer. These are important as the only discov- 
ered deposits associated with the erection of pyramids. In front of the 
sarcophagus already mentioned lay the white alabaster, table of offering for 
Usertesen II. He had a shrine also outside the pyramid. The small pyra- 
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mid had its shrine, but there remains but a fragment of a name to show to 
whom it was dedicated. 

In Kahun ‘far the earliest example of street drainage known” was 
studied. This consisted of a shallow channel of stone down the middle of 
the street. The antiquities of Kahun are described with great minuteness of 
detail, and represented by instructive illustrations. The tomb of Maket 
having been found undisturbed was subjected to the most thorough study. 
Many of the houses of the XIIth Dynasty have rock-cut cellars closed by 
massive trap doors. One of these cellars was cleaned and probably en- 
larged in the XIXth Dynasty to form this family tomb. The first and 
last chambers are cut in the rock alone, the middle is roofed and lined with 

_ fine white limestone. The tomb chambers contained twelve coffins ‘ be- 
sides two boxes for babies,” and each of the box coffins contained several 
bodies, there being forty or fifty in all. The tomb may have been used by 
the same family during at least a century. 

In Gurob a black granite altar contains a funerary inscription of some in- 
terest in that it makes the celebrated queen Thii sister of her husband Ame- 
nophis III. The study of the antiquities of Gurob is minute and full of in- 
formation. A remarkable and hither unknown custom was brought to light 
inthis town. ‘* In many instances the floor of a room has been taken up; a 
hole about two feet across and a foot deep was dug in the ground. A large 
quantity of distinctly personal property, such as clothing, a stool, a mirror, 
necklaces, koh] tubes, and toilet vases of stone and pottery were thrown in, 
and then all burnt in the hole. The fire was smothered by potsherds laid 
flat over it, and lastly the floor was relaid.”” Mr. Petrie concludes that this 
custom belonged to foreign residents who had adopted the Egyptian mode 
of burial, and that the personal property, which in Greece would have been 
burned upon the funeral pyre, was disposed of in this way. The A®gean 
pottery found among the products of these peculiar deposits shows them, 
with large probability, to belong to foreigners. 

By the revelations of the tombs of Illahun, we learn that in the XXIId Dy- 
nasty the burial of amulets with the dead seems to have arisen—the only 
objects being amulets and wshadtis. These amulets were coarse and clumsy. 
In the dynasties from the twenty-sixth to the thirtieth the love of amulets 
reached its highest pitch. 

The typical details of the burials of the XXIId Dynasty are sponte of 
quotation: ‘* The coffin thin, straight, sloping sides with a slight shoulder, 
and round head, sides upright, lid flat board with an edge to it, inscription 
down the middle, usually nonsense, or the personal name omitted at the end. 
Head and shoulders in relief, and sometimes the hands; the face a 
carved block of wood, the head-dress formed -of stucco, or more usually of 
Nile mud, brilliantly painted with red, blue and yellow, black and white; 
the decoration a wig and vulture head-dress. Inside lies a cartounage of 
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linen and plaster, modelled to the body form, split down the back, where the 
mummy was slipped into it. , 

‘*¢ The surface generally white with a band of inscription down the middle ; 
a spread vulture at the top of it sometimes with a ram’s head ; the face carved 
in wood and inserted (hence come the multitude of such faces, as the car- 
tounages are often rotten or broken up) and the head painted with a wig. 
Sometimes the cartounage is painted with scenes of offerings to gods all over 
it. The body inside seldom has any amulets and is usually mere black dust 
and bones. Another type of burial is in the figure coffins carved out of a 
block; these are generally painted white; with an inscription sometimes 
down the front, sometimes around the feet. The face is white, or red, or 
green with a green or black wig. These cases do not contain a cartounage 
but only the body, black dust and. bones.” 

Much has been done towards the elucidation of the geography of the 
Fayoum, Ptolemais and other sites are identified, and ancient geographical 
references explained. The Ptolemaic cemetery at Gurob has proved of re- 
markable interest from its yield of papyri. The Greek papyri have been 
studied by Professor Sayce and the results of his examination from the ninth 
chapter of the work which is the subject of our review. Upon an examina- 
tion of the cartounage of the head-pieces and breasts of the mummy-cases, it 
was found that these, in part, had been made of papyri covered with Greek 
and Demotic texts. There are a few fragments from the classics, but the 
larger portion consists of private papers of no particular value which had 
been thrown away. The Egyptian undertaker, whenever his services were 
required, had gathered up the waste paper of his neighbors and made use of 
this material in the mumification of the dead. The date has been fixed at 
from B. C. 250 to B. C. 225. Doubtless these unexpected discoveries are 
the precursors of many similar ‘* finds,” since the hint can not fail to be fol- 
lowed and mummies will be studied with new interest. 

The papyri furnish the first examples of Greek cursive writing, if we ex- 
cept the grafiti copied by Professor Sayce from the temple of Seti at 
Abydos. 

There are ten¢ragments of the Phedo of Plato. By comparison with 
our best modern text based upon a manuscript of A. D. 896 we learn that 
at least the pre-Alexandrine classics have suffered considerable modification 
at the hands of the critics. In this oldest manuscript of Plato, the hiatus is 
omitted and the Greek particle is used with the future indicative. The frag- 
ment of Antiope, a lost play of Euripides, which was celebrated in its time, 
when compared with certain linés preserved by Stobaens, who flourished in 
the fifth century of our era, emphasizes what we have said concerning the 
Alexandrine and later critics. 

There is another brief fragment by some unknown author, apparently be- 
longing to a philosophical or perhaps rhetorical work. 
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The most important papyri, however, are private letters, copies of wills, 
business contracts, receipts and tax-gatherers’ accounts. These throw con- 
siderable light upon the social and business life, and the number and condi- 
tion of the Greeks in Egypt. They represented the enterprising traders, the 
trusted officials, and the landed classes in the age of the Ptolemies, and were 
more numerous, both in city and country, than has been generally supposed. 
The tax-gatherers’ accounts show their wide distribution in the Fayoum by 
the number of villages which bear Greek names or Hellenized Egyptian 
names. 

Kleon seems to have been the chief architect in the Fayoum at the date of 
the documents. He receives a letter from Apollonius, the head boss of the 
gang of workmen who are employed in certain quarries. He assigns their 
work and determines as to the holidays which they shall be permitted to 
enjoy, and the overseer compels them to accomplish their appointed tasks. 
The * original” quarrymen themselves write to Kleon, and complain that 
they are being wronged by Apollonius—they had been deceived as to the 
facility with which the rock to which they were assigned could be worked. 
We have a letter from Demetrius to Apollonius, to whom he seems to have 
been an assistant, informing him that he has been arrested and is now in 
prison, and craving his good offices to secure his release. By the letter we 
learn that Demetrius had been in prison on some former occasion when 


Apollonius had proved himself his friend, and this fact encourages him to 
appeal to one who had already shown him favor. 


A letter of Polycrates speaks of repairing a fortress and is addressed to 
Kleon. There are two letters from the same writer to his father. In the 
first, he desires his father to come to the Arsimoite nome, that through his 
personal influence he may be introduced to the King. He is evidently out 
of employment, but has received from Philonides seventy silver drachme, 
half of which he has kept for necessary expenses and the rest has lent out on 
loan, that he may not have it all at once ‘ but receive it little by little.” 
In the second letter he conveys the intelligence that he has held the office of 
inspector of victims for sacrifice and that he is to engage in business in the 
land surveyor’s office. He has anestate producing seventem silver drachme. 
He has evidently been prospered in business, and in the line of promotion. 
In both letters he expresses solicitude in regard to his father’s health. 

From fragments of a letter of Dionysius to Dorus, it is said ‘* We.want 
an assistant architect to build the dykes.” It speaks also of the patrol of the 
fish-nets, and the irrigation of ‘‘the saltish land.” 

There are several petitions among these letters. In one of these Onetoe 
and two friends who have leased one hundred and seven acres of land from 
a certain Lysander, and whose crops have suffered from bad weather and 
who had been robbed and maliciously slandered, seek some alteration in the 
terms of the lease. 
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Several letters relate to agriculture, in which we remark the anxiety with 
which the benevolent and sacred Nile is watched. Allotments of land were 
given to retired soldiers as a reward for the services they had rendered the 
government. We find from one letter that vineyards were taxed and 
also their products. There were taxes on fish caught in the canal; on 
bricks, bronze and linen-sellers. A curious memorandum on a small square 
piece of papyrus refers to the appearance of a ghost: ‘A boy appeared to 
be on the column of the country-house of Metrodoros.” 

A rough list of the papyri enumerates sixty-five letters, thirty-seven pro- 
bate copies of wills, forty-eight accounts of taxes and other business transac- 
tions, three portions of classic texts, and fourteen receipts, petitions and 
other documents. Besides these a considerable quantity remain for future 
examination and classification upon which Professor Sages promises to re- 
port in the course of the present year. 

Two contracts of the sale of monasteries were discovered in an earthen 
jar at Howara, and present interesting material for the study of legal forms. 
The deeds are dated 512 and 513 A. D. The property is bounded and de- 
scribed. It is declared that the owner ‘‘ has willingly and spontaneously and 
irrevocably sold and handed over in full possession, from the present for all 
future time” to the purchaser the monastery ‘‘in its entirety, with all its 
cells and the ground in front of the cells, with all rights over it from the 
foundation to the whole of the roof, and that he has power to manage, ad- 
minister, complete, improve, pull down, rebuild and alter in whatever way 
and fashion he desires, to transmit the property to his heirs and successors, 
to alienate it, or give it to others, as he wishes.” The vendor also agrees to 
defend the purchaser in his rights against all claimants, and failing to do 
this he shall pay the purchaser double the price of. the property and bear all 
expenses connected with the improvement of the property and all losses sus- 
tained by reason of the transaction. The terms of the sale are repeated by 
the vendor to the purchaser, being questioned face to face. This contract is 
made in the presence of five witnesses, and the price paid; and each witness 
testifies to the facts in the case. The second deed is similar. 

Professor Mahaffy has translated one of the wills of Gurob in which there 
is nothing perhaps worthy of special remark except the minuteness with 
which the testator and witnesses are described. The testator is Aphrodisias 
of Heraclea, ‘* a sojourner about eighty years old, short in stature [word lost] 
with aquiline nose and bright eyes, curly hair, and rather bald, with long 
ears.” There are four witnesses, the first of whom, Paris the Thessalian, is 
described as ‘‘ about thirty years old, of middle height, olive complexion, 
with high forhead and straight hair, with a scar on the middle of his fore- 
head, and a mole beside his right eye.” 

The Hieratic papyri collected at Kahun and Gurob are discussed by F. 
Ll. Griffith. ‘* The wonderfully varied and novel character of their contents 
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combine with their fragmentary condition to make the task of decipherment 
a slow and laborious one.” The treatment of their contents can at present 
only be preliminary to their more thorough study in the future. The sub- 
jects treated in this vast collection of documents are similar to those of the 
Greek papyri. There are deeds of property, with or without a considera- 
tion; official lists of households, enumerating members of the family and 
slaves; accounts of superintendents of various works—a daily record of 
receipts and disbursements ; and letters and memoranda. 

A medical papyrus consists of short prescriptions, and with only one in- 
cantation among them. ‘‘ Fragments of a narrow strip with veterinary pre- 
scriptions in linear hieroglyphics, the lines in retrograde order. This is an 
absolute novelty.” We may name fragments of mathematical works, relig- 
ious works, and a remarkable hymn to Usertesen III. It will be some years 
before we can expect a critical edition of these papyri, and a full and final 
treatment of their contents. 

The domestic stone implements of Kahun belonging to the XIIth Dynasty 
have been subjected to thorough study by F. C. J. Spurrell whose report 
occupies the eleventh and last chapter. J. N. FRADENBURGH. 

Chautagua, N. Y. 


Was the Character of Achilles Drawn from Rameses the 
Second P 


The Hon. Wm. H. Gladstone in his ** Zime and Place of Homer,’ offers 
as ** pure but not unreasonable conjecture ” that Pentaur in his epic of the 
victory of Rameses over the Kheta furnishes the model from which Homer 
drew his Achilles. 

That this conjecture, supported as it is by eminent scholarship, has 
received so little attention, is a mystery to many of us, (smatterers in Ho- 
meric literature, perhaps), who read our //iad and Odyssey with much com- 
parison of standard translations. 

‘¢ The greatest literary productions of the ages,” writes President Strong 
in a recent study of Virgil, ‘‘ are inextricably intertwined with each other. 
Milton conld not have written if Dante had not gone before; Dante pre- 
supposes Virgil; Virgil would have been impossible without Homer; 
Homer himself was probably the interpreter and unifier of a whole cycle of 
rhapsodists who glimmered like stars in the early morning of poetry before 
his own great epic sun had risen.” 

Now Gladstone, in making Pentaur (the poet priest of the time of the 
great Pharaoh,)—the morning star of the dawn of which Homer was the ris- 
ing sun—gives another name to the list of world-poets. He makes clear to 
some of us at least, that the Epos of Pentaur, the Iliad of Ancient Egypt, 
was well known in the time of Homer, who lived some three hundred years 
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after Pentaur sang of ‘‘ the destructive wrath” of Rameses. ‘* According to 
Pentaur,” writes Gladstone, ‘*‘ Rameses the Second personally performed in 
the war with the Kheta such prodigies of valor as may fairly be deemed 
without example, and considered to approximate to the superhuman. Was 
it the echo of these feats of war, or of this resounding celebration of them, 
that suggested t8 Homer the colossal scale of his Achilles? a warrior against 
whom . . mere numbers . . were as dust in the balance; and the 
very apparition of whose form discomfited a host.” 

Gladstone proves conclusively, that Homer is notably in correspondence 
with the poetical account of Rameses’ victory over the Kheta as sung by Pen- 
taur, and written upon the walls of Karnak and Luxor; he also makes clear 
that but for the bard, Rameses the Second might have been far less conspicu- 
ous in history than he is; that because he -had a poet to tune a harp to his 
praise he passed into the traditions of the world with a fame which reached 
historic times as that of a great conqueror, while kings as great, and perhaps 
greater, were forgotten. Was Achilles the evolution of an idealized 
Rameses the Second? 

Ebers in his UVarda, has given a master-portraiture of Pentaur. What a 
pity that the book was not named Penfaur. It gives a translation of the 
Epos ; a comparison of that translation with the parts of the //iad which 
portray Achilles surely gives Gladstone’s conjecture a claim to acceptance. 
The two heroes chant their own laudation in the same key-note; the self- 
praise of one is in tune with that of the other asa rule. Pope might have 
given this rendering for either of them: 

“ Grief and revenge his furious heart inspire, 
His glowing eyeballs roll with living fire ; 
He grinds his teeth and furious with delay, 
O’er looks the embattled host, and hopes the bleody day—” 

‘* Pitiless thou art,” is Lang’s translation of Patroclus to Achilles, * 
the grey sea bare thee, and the sheer cliffs, so untoward thou art.” Again— 
‘¢the wind-footed Iris,” says to Achilles when he stands without ‘*‘ vestage 
of armour ”—*‘ go forth unto the trench and show thyself as thou art to the 
men of Troy, if haply they will shrink back and refrain them from battle.” 


‘¢T became like the god Mentu,” said Rameses over and over on his 
monuments, ‘* I hurled the javelins with my right hand; I was like Baal in 
his time before their sight . . I was in the midst of them; but they 
were dashed in pieces before my steeds; not one of them raised his hand to 
contend with me . . I made them plunge into the waters like croco- 
diles.” 

And now hear Homer describe Achilles at the ford of Xanthus. Verily 
we are reminded of the crocodiles aforesaid, when the Trojans plunge into 
the river ‘* with a mighty noise—and they huddle in the water; so before 
Achilles was the stream filled with the roar and the throng of horses and 
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19 


men . . ‘There lie thou among the fishes (as he flings a son of 


Priam into the bloody river) . . . ‘not even the river shall avail you, to 
whom .._ ye sacrifice many bulls 
Read the prayer of Rameses to Father Ammon, when ‘he stood alone 
and no man with him,” surrounded by the chariots of the Kheta, with the 
prayer of Achilles when he offers a libation for the success of Patroclus : 


” 
. 


«« Great Father Ammon I have known the well. 
Have I in any deed forgotten Thee ?. 
Great am I—mighty are Egyptian kings. 
Immortal Lord, crush thou this unclean people; 
Break thou their necks, annihilate the heathen. 
I offered thee the world to swell thy glory. 
Aud built thee temples of eternal stone. 
When were such things done in the former time ?. 
I call on Thee—and with my fame, thy glory 
Shall fill the world, from farthest east to west.” 


**O King Jove,” prays Achilles, . . . ‘ dwelling afar off 

certainly thou didst formerly hear my voice when praying — thou hast 
honored me, and hast greatly injured the people of the Greeks; wherefore 
now also accomplish this additional request for me; for I myself will remain 
with the ships, but Iam sending forth my companion with the numerous 
Myrmidons to battle; along with him do thou send forth glory. O far- 
sounding Jove! embolden his heart within his breast, that even Hector may 
know whether my attendant, even when alone, knows how to wage war, or ouly 
when those invincible hands rage with him, when I likewise go forth to the 
slaughter of Mars . . Unscathed let him return to me, with all his 
armour, and his close fighting companions.” 


When the mummy of Rameses the Second was unwrapped in the Museum 
of Bulak, June 1876, the savants who were first to see the face of the once 
mighty Pharaoh, declared that they would have known it to be that of 
Rameses the Great, even if the royal name had not been officially written 
upon the cerements. There was no mistaking that haughty fierce, determined 
visage; the gigantic form had not lost its sovereign majesty. They could 
see the very face that still looked out upon the Nile from the ruins of Karnak. 
Even so in Homer’s Achilles, the personality of the Greek Sesostris lives, 
and has a being—and 

* One brave hero fans another’s fire.” 

May we not write the name of Pentaur, at the head of the line of World- 
poets? Is not his the first name that we can make out in the mists of the 
early dawn of poetry, the first of the royal succession reaching down to our 
own day? 

JANE MarsH Parker. 

Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Oldest Fairy Tale. VII. 


PAPYRUS D’ORBINEY. 


routuewin (D4 LoS DBR IME™ 
(if sen gherda) am =o 69 S| KON life, 


ter nan meshu 69 un 


to nf sen ener =H RS ITN 
nani * SNe = en TAK 


sekhaik ua en ban astu 


A ea nas coe 
bu a4ruk sekhai ua en Be eats mag, a § xXitl 


nefer em rupu ua “le Upon 2 2 Es Zig 4 


neketu au 4rié su nek 


akh her shemtek eS en JO pea 


paik per emtuk 70 ne- _ 2 BE yu IVR KR|E 


nuitu naik dauutu paun 


nen aud ahi em dst expe / KIS LNG Nc YP 
fuk am set dua “oh * Fe tlecKh 


shemt [(n]& er ta ant 


pa tab xper ar pa oot © | KY es _ 
auk er 4ref na paik iu- 
te ile telat a noth. 


TRANSLATION. 
his younger brother* was on account of the crocodiles. 69 Zen his younger 
brother called to him and said: ‘¢‘ Behold, you imagined an evil thing (of 
me)+ and did not know that I had done a virtuous deed and a (good) thing 
in your behalf.{ Come now, go to your house and 7O tend your cattle; for 
I shall not stay at ‘the place where you are,§ but shall go to the acacia-hill,” 
because of what you intended to do|j to me when you came to harm 


it er nenuit 


*Lit.: ‘ his younger brother (was) there.” 
+Lit. : ‘ you imagined one of wickedness.” 
TLit, : ‘‘ not did you make recollection one of good, or one of things was doing I it for you.” 
ZLit.: ‘* not will {remain i in place, you are in it.” 
Lit. : ‘‘ you were in doing it to me. 
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me. 


my 
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Transliteration. 


 —— EKA DSA tué ar 71 amau er zed 
o XI it a Y 
unu nektu kheperu ra 
oP HATIS SIRI 
—__§ = paid sped hatia em tua 
= v 
bth _~ Me Pay! KAM. (). her ftahef her zaza en 
© a p ta hululu pa ash kher 
ar ghadtu pa ash emtuf 
a @ a SS 
ears - 72 enter hait er fu- 72 -dent 
“ => = <> yt emtuk iuit er ukhakb- 
of ar arik sefekb ren- 


vi 1 willis, 3 Es IN dd a X= 
pn A JN a petu en ukhakhef em 


os4e a fet batik kher ar 


éuk qemef emtuk her 


wa BY, iNT 
—_S <=> ts DS isis cle ani 


rasan A J fh mens ie 4) — we cl mu gebeh ka ankha an 
cx | * &) 38 73 KLARA a 73 pa te- 


hatu kher 
TRANSLATION. 


71 Learn® now what shall happen to me,* even the transformation of 
heart, which I shall place on the highest blossomy of the acacia-tree. 


When the acacia is cut down it [the heart] shall fall to the ground. 72 
Then you will come to look for it; and when seven years have passed iv your 
search for it,{ let not your heart despair. (At length) you will find it and 
put it into a jar§ of clear water. Then I shall revive again and answer 73 
this charge. || 





*Lit. : ‘‘ namely what ys shall happen to me.” 
tLit. : “‘ the point of the blossom.” 

TLit. : ‘* when your making seven years of searching for it. 
§Lit. : “tone of ja ars.” 

{Or perhaps: ‘‘ give you further instructions.’ 
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NOTES. 

**¢ Acacia””—The word.ash was formerly translated by ‘‘ cedar,” but in- 
correctly. It is worthy of notice that the acacia-valley or hill, here men- 
tioned, could not have been situated in Egypt, as we find nowhere mention 
made of this tree as belonging to its indigenoys flora. Maspero in his Contes 
Exgyptiens pg: 13, considers this acacia-valley to be a mystic name for the 
Other World. 

The wood of the acacia, employed for a variety of objects, as for ships, 
pylons of temples, flag poles, gates, etc, was imported from foreign coun- 
tries, especially Libya. The sign &, which always serves for the determin- 
ative for fatty substances or oil, calls attention to the fact that from the acacia 
came an oil used in the preparation of ointments, and which is so frequently 
mentioned in the laboratory recipes of the temple inscriptions. 

“amau—A mistake of the scribe who omitted the \. The word is 
amamu ; cf. lines 65, 73, 136, 142, 160, 168 and 177. 


Hymn to Amen. 


Come to me, O! thou Sun; 
Horus of the horizon give me help; 
Thou art he that giveth help; 
there is no help without thee, 
excepting thou givest it. 


Come to me Tum, hear me thou great God. 
My heart goeth forth toward An. 
Let my desires be fulfilled, 
let my heart be joyful, my inmost heart in gladness. 


Hear my vows, my humble supplications every day, 
my adorations by night; 
my cries of terror . . . prevailing in my mouth, 
which come from my mouth one by one. 


Oh! Horus of the horizon there is no other besides like him, 

protector of millions, deliverer of hundreds of thousands, 

the defender of him that calls to him, the Lord of An. 
Reproach me not with my many sins, 
I am a youth, weak of body, 
I am a man without heart. 
Anxiety comes upon me as an ox upon grass. 
If I pass the night in (/acuna) and I find refreshment, 

anxiety returns to me in the time of lying down. 

From the Anastasi Papyri—British Museum. XIX Dynasty. 


Prof. R. S. Poole has been appointed Honorary. Secretary pro tem. of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund. Miss Emily Paterson for many years Miss Amelia 
B. Edwards’ private secretary will act as assistant under Prof. Poole. 
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The Ancient Egyptian Religion. 
BY J. A. S. GRANT-BEY, M.A., M. D., LL. D. 


This month we have pleasure in inserting the text of a deeply interesting 
lecture by Dr. Grant-Bey on the ‘Religious Beliefs of the Ancient 
Egyptians as to the Entities oOf the Human Body and their Destinies,” de- 
livered in Cairo before a distinguished audience. 

The doctor said :—I was told the other day by a friend that a certain cele- 
brated schoolmaster used to divide the inhabitants of the world into two cat- 
egories—viz., those whom he had taught, and those whom he had not 
taught. Very frequently we hear of the learned and the unlearned, but I 
have got a new classification that I think answers the actual state of things 
better than either of these two. I would classify mankind under two cate- 
gories of the ignorant and the more ignorant, for the wisest of us 
know nothing as we ought to know, or as we are capable of know- 
ing; but we follow on to know, and we have the assurance that we 
shall yet know as we are known. It is indeed a solid pleasure to be daily 
adding to our knowledge. It has been said that the most sensible ofall pleas- 
ures consists in promoting the pleasures of others, and one of the principle 
means of obtaining true, substantial and lasting pleasure is the acquiring of 
knowledge, and we grow more happy as our minds take in a wider range. 

Half our pleasures, and these our best pleasures—the most innocent and 
congenial to our nature as rational beings—are derived from the acquisition 
of knowledge. Ordinary pleasure is a mere shadow without substance or 
continuance, while knowledge is unlimited in space, and infinite in duration ; 
it fathoms the ocean; it perforates the earth; it wings its flight into the 
skies; it examines the seen and contemplates the unseen; there is no place 
too remote for its grasp, nor anything too insignificant for its observation, 
and what it does not discover to-day it will bring to light to-morrow. 

I now propose to speak to you about the ancient Egyptian beliefs as to the 
entities of the human body and their destinies ; and of all literary inquiries de- 
signed for the use and benefit of the world, perhaps there are none of so 
much importance, or so immediately our concern as those which introduce 
us to the knowledge of our own nature and composition. ‘These limbs— 
whence have we them; this stormy force; this life blood with its burning 
passion? They are dust and shadow, and are of the earth earthy. But 
heaven-born is the soul, and heavenward its course should hold. Beyond 
the world of vision it soars to seek ideal form.” 

The first philosophers, whether Chaldean or Egyptian, said there must 
be something within us which produces our thoughts. That something must 
be very subtle—it has been called a breath—a slender likeness, even fire or a 
quintescence. . 

Epicurus in the fourth century before Christ, following the teaching of 
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Democritus, said ‘it is atoms in us which think.” But when asked how 
atoms think, he had to acknowledge that he knew nothing of the matter. 

‘¢ One thinks the soul is air; another fire; another blood diffused about 

the ‘heart; and another saith the elements conspire, and to her essence each 
' doth give a part. But as the sharpest eye discerneth nought except the sun- 
beams in the air do shine, so the best soul with her reflecting thought sees 
not herself without some light divine.” 

Let us see then how that light gradually dawned on the ancient Egyptian 
religious mind, which has formulated for us beliefs concerning the natural 
body, the spiritual body, and the soul, that may well compare in many re- 
spects with the advanced knowledge of the present day on this subject. 

They were an exceedingly wise people the ancient Egyptians, so much so 
that this fact has been recorded in a very significant way by the inspired 
writer, who tells us that Moses was learned in a// the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians, and was mighty in words and in deeds, from which we may justly infer 
that the Egyptians themselves through their wisdom were also mighty in 
words and in deeds. That they were mighty in deeds everyone can understand 
from seeing the ruins of their handiwork, but that they were mighty in 
words can only be gathered from their sculptures and writings; and it is to 
the subject-matter of some of these that I would draw your attention. 

Let us now see what were the Religious Beliefs of the primeval Egyptians, 
more especially as to the entities of the human body and their destiny. 

Up to 1881 no one knew anything, or at least but little, of the religious 
beliefs entertained by the Egyptians of the first dynasties ; but now, since the 
opening of the V. and VI. Dynasty pyramids by Monsieur Maspero, 
we know with certainty what the ancient Egyptian ideas were about the dif- 
ferent entities in the human body, the destiny of these existences, and the 
role played by the principal gods. 

The I. Dynasty has not supplied us with any monuments or sculpture 
from which we could learn anything of the Egyptian religion of that time. 

Manetho, the Egyptian historian, tells us that Teta, the second king of 
the I. Dynasty, 4741 to 4708 B. C., was a physician, and wrote treatises on 
anatomy and surgery, and performed surgical operations with flint flakes. 
We also learn from papyri now existing that two of the principal chapters 
in the Book of the Dead were written by this king, and the sixty-fourth 
chapter has been attributed to Hesepti, the fifth king of this Dynasty, about 
4640 to 4620 B. C. (The sixty-fourth chapter is a résumé of the Egyptian 
doctrine on the future life and the condition of the soul after the death of the 
body.) 

Monsieur Maspero with some show of reason considers that the Sphinx at 
Gizeh may belong even to the period of the prehistoric kings, and although 
there are no sculptures connected with it 6f a date anterior to Thothmes IV. 


of the XVIII. Dynasty, about 1652 to 1619 B. C., yet the plain uninscribed 
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figure, be it prehistoric or not, points most assuredly to some species of sun 
veneration, for it is so sculptured in the native rock as to be looking wistfully 
towards the eastern horizon, as if to catch the first glimpse of the risings un. 
But more probably the Sphinx does not date further back than the reign of 
Khafra, of the IV. Dynasty, whose name is amongst the first in the list of 
kings to indicate the important place assigned to the sun as an object of ven- 
eration. The name or Khafra has also, from the sculpture record, been con- 
nected with the Sphinx and the temple beside it. 

The II. Dynasty is about as fruitless in sculptured ornaments as the first, 
yet we have the fragments of a sculptured false door (or Ka door) from the 
tomb of a certain Shiri (pronounced Sheeree), a priest attached to King Send, 
who reigned about the middle of the II. Dynasty, 4400 B. C. Some of these 
fragments are in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, and some of them are in 
the Gizeh Museum. We have, however, learned but little from this inscrip- 
tion further than that the sculptures at that early period were well executed, 
and that the language had already developed a certain amount of grammatical 
form which has remained pretty much the same all through the ages. 

This again indicates the early date at which the Egyptian mind became 
intensely religious, so religious that it stunted the further growth and devel- 
opment of their language, which has been handed down to us on the monu- 
ments and in papyri, just as it was in its babyhood. The fact that, while still 
in its infancy, it was used in sculpture and writing solely for religious pur- 
poses has, through the conservatism of religion, preserved it to us in its rudi- 
mentary state. 

We gather from this fact that this personage Shiri was a priest attached to 
the King, that the religion of the ancient Egyptians had already been 
organized under a priesthood, and indeed we learn from papyri now exist- 
ing that two of the principal chapters of the Book of the Dead were written 
by Teta, the second king of the I. Dynasty, as has just been mentioned. 

It is said that Kakaoo, the second king of the II. Dynasty (about 4512— 
4473 B. C.), introduced the worship of the bull Apis as an incarnation of 
Osiris, but we do not meet with the name Apis on the monuments till the 
IV. Dynasty. The tomb of Thoth-Hotpoo at Saccara belongs to the II. 
Dynasty, but the statues of Sapi in the Louvre that have hitherto been 
assigned to this Dynasty are now considered to be of later date. 

The III. Dynasty, commencing about 4248 B. C., is represented in the 
Gizeh museum by the two jambs of a false door (or Ka door) from the tomb 
of Sokar-Khabioo, whose wife’s name is Hathor-Nofer-Hotpoo, which may 
be translated ‘*A gracious offering to Hathor,” showing that this form of Isis 
called Hathor was already known and honored, if not worshipped; just as 
we may judge of Thoth, whose name was incorporated in the names of the 
II. Dynasty, Ptah in those of the I. Dynasty, and Ra in those of the II. Dy- 
nasty and onward. 
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Tosorthros, the second king of the III. Dynasty (4160 B. C.), like Teta, 
of the I. Dynasty, was a physician, and wrote medical treatises that were 
still in existence in the first centuries of the Christian era, and the Greeks 
recognized in him Asclepios, the terrestrial representative of the Imhotpoo 
of the Egyptians, or God of Medicine. 

Senofroo, the last king of the III. Dynasty (about 4020 B. C.), has left 
us a grand monumental inscription in the Sinai peninsula, in which he is 
represented as being the legitimate successor of Horus, the son of Osiris and 
Isis. This seems to be the first step towards the deification of the Egyptian 
kings. No royal tomb of the first three dynasties has as yet been discovered, 
but as the priests attached to Senofroo are mentioned in the sculptures of the 
IV. Dynasty, and as Khoufoo, the first king of the IV. Dynasty, succeeded 
to the throne through marrying a daughter of Senofroo, it is just a question 
whether he may not have appropriated one of the chambers of the great 
pyramid, for the mummy of Senofroo, his father-in-law. (Since the above 
was written, Mr. Wm. Flinders Petrie has discovered the tomb of Senofroo 
in the pyramid of Meidoum.) 

I have in my collection of Egyptian antiquities at Cairo a limestone por- 
trait-statuette of Ra-Hotep, a royal scribe of the III. Dynasty or beginning 
of the IV. He is said to be the son of Senofroo, and by an inscription on 
the pedestal he is called the expositor of the sacred book of offerings. Here 
again is another indication of an organized religion with its religious books 
and commentators. 

In this way stray rays of light are thrown upon the Egyptian religion down 
to the beginning of the IV. Dynasty, showing that there were sacred writ- 
ings, a ritual, a priesthood attached to the living king, and an endowed 
priesthood for the mighty Egyptian dead—the reigning king being himself 
represented as the legitimate successor of the demi-god Horus. 

The 1V. Dynasty, extending from 4034 to 3750 B. C., has left us many 
monuments, some of which are to be found in the museums of Europe, but 
nothing in comparison with what we have in the Gizeh Museum and that 
still exists 7w situ at Gizeh and Saccaras. This dynasty introduces us to a 
new title adopted by the kings, namely Sée Ra (offspring of Ra). Here is 
evidently a new departure, but very naturally evolving from the idea already 
introduced during the preceding dynasty, that the king was the legitimate 
successor of Horus. We learn later that Horus in the physical world was 
represented by the sun at sunrise, while Ra was the sun when at meridian 
height. 

We are not astonished, therefore, to find that the giant mind that could 
conceive such a building as the great pyramid should claim to be not merely 
the legitimate successor of Horus, but even the lineal descendant of Ra, that 
represented Horus at meridian height. 

King Khoofoo evidently knew his own worth, and appreciated it, although 
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his subjects did neither the one nor the other, for we are told by Herodotos 
that they did not even give him a decent burial. 

It is during this dynasty that we first meet with the préparation of bread 
for the dead, demonstrating the Egyptian belief in a life after death; but we 
do not have this fully explained to us till we come to speak of the monu- 
ments of the V. and VI. Dynasties. Still there is a peep into the spirit 
world afforded us by a IV. Dynasty stela in the Gizeh Museum. The in- 
scription on this stela represents some Egyptian nobles making contracts 
with priests by which they give to such and such a temple, lands or privi- 
leges in exchange for offerings given to their ‘* Ka” or ‘* double” after their 
death. We do not stop now to explain what the ‘‘ Ka” is, as we are not 
yet supposed to know that it is anything more than a something connected 
with the human body that lives after the death of the body. This stela is the 
most ancient monument of this kind, and it may well excite our curiosity to 
find out what this ‘* double” of the human body is in the religious concep- 
tion of the ancient Egyptians. E 

‘*¢ One attribute of our being which more than any other marks our indi- 
vidual existence is the consciousness of our personality ; and yet that entity 
which thinks and wills is so blended with our material nature that we can- 
not, except in thought, dissociate the two.” 

The ancient Egyptians, however, at a very early period, as we shall soon 
see, not only effected a separation of the two in thought, but clothed their 
thought in such a way as to make the reality of the ethereal part of our frame 
appreciable even by the shallowest intellect. 

We have something more to say, however, before satisfying your curios- 
ity on this point, only I shall here remark that the Egyptians had already 
drawn a distinction between the natural body and the spiritual body and the 
soul. The natural body as separated from the other two essences was called 
the Sahoo, a name also given to the embalmed body. The spiritual body 
was the double or ** Ka,” to which we have just made the barest allusion, 
and the soul was called ‘* Ba.” 

Now there can be no doubt that ‘‘ to the intellectually strong and teacha- 
ble there come revelations of larger knowledge about material things, and so 
to the spiritually minded, gifted with a docile nature, there comes in a simi- 
lar way a deeper insight into spiritual life and thought; for we soon begin 
to know what we are in harmony with. The thought, however, would re- 
main barren and unfruitful without the knowledge to make it pregnant, and 
without the labor to make it real.” This the ancient Egyptians effected, so 
that in their history there is nothing too marvelous for us to believe, pro- 
vided it is substantiated by satisfactory evidence. 

It is a sad pity that the great pyramid should have remained almost in- 
tact for a period of nearly 5,000 years, and then in the comparatively short 
space of 700 years to have become so dilapidated as to be even denuded of 
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its polished limestone casing which, according to Herodotos, was covered 
with hieroglyphic inscriptions. 

What an extensive field of research would these inscriptions have afforded 
our Egyptologists who, since 1837, have been making such rapid strides in 
deciphering the hieroglyphic language which is now not only no longer un- 
intelligible, but can even be read with remarkable facility and accuracy. 

The great pyramid inscriptions are irretrievably lost. 

Before proceeding to the V. Dynasty monuments, however, I may remark 
that even in the time of Khoofoo the obelisk seems to have had a religious 
character, and Horus and Set are mentioned as the good and evil principles ; 
the former as having reigned over Upper Egypt, while the other ruled in 
Lower Egypt, and for the Egyptians this meant reigning over the northern 
and southern hemispheres of the world. This constituted that form of relig- 
ion which in Greek and Roman times was called Manicheism. Khoofoo is 
said to have written some of the chapters of the Book of the Dead, and even 
to have written a work on anatomy. 

It is in some of the inscriptions of the IV. Dynasty that we first read of a 
priesthood attached to the worship of Apis. And it is to this dynasty that 
we have to ascribe the first appearance of dedicatory statues to the dead. 

[ Zo be concluded next month.) 





A Cuneiform Tablet from Palestine. 


We quote from the London (Eng.) Zimes, the following letter, written by 
Mr. James Glaisher, chairman of the executive committee of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund: 

‘*T ask permission to place on record a note on a discovery recently made 
in the course of excavations conducted at a mound in Palestine named Tel- 
el-Hesy. The excavations were commenced two years ago by Dr. Flinders 
Petrie, and have been continued during the last six months by Mr. F. J. 
Bliss, of Beirfit. The Tell has been identified by Major Conder and Dr. 
Flinders Petrie with the ancient city of Lachish, an identification which is 
now amply confirmed. 

‘¢ Mr. Bliss has found among the débr7s a cuneiform tablet, together with 
. certain Babylonian cylinders and imitations or forgeries of those manufact- 
ured in Egypt. A translation of the tablet has been made by Prof. Sayce: 
it is as follows :— 


“«fTo] the Governor. [I] O, my father, prostrate myself at thy feet. Verily thou knowest 
that Baya (?) and Zimrida have received thy orders (?) and Dan-Hadad says to Zimrida, ‘O 
my father, the city of Yarami sends to me, it has given me 3 masarand 3. . . and 3 fal- 
chions.’ Let the country of the king know that I stay, and it has acted against me, but till thy 
death Iremain. As for thy commands (?) which I have received, I cease hostilities, and have 
despatched Bel (?)-banuli, and Rabi-ilu-yi has sent his brother to this country to [strengthen me 
(?)). 
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‘* The letter was written about the year 1400 B. C. It is the same hand- 
writing as those in the Tel el-Amarna collection, which were sent to Egypt 
from the South of Palestine about the same time. It will be remembered 
that of this remarkable collection about 80 tablets were acquired by the British 
Museum and double that number by the Berlin Museum. The forms of the 
characters are the same and the peculiarities of the grammar. 

** Now, here is a very remarkable coincidence. In the Tel el-Armana 
collection we learn that one Zimrida was governor of Lachish, where he was 
murdered by some of his own people, and the very first cuneiform tablet dis- 
covered at Tel el-Hesy is a letter written to this very Zimrida. 

‘* The city Yarami may be the Jarmuth of the Old Testament. 

“*Even more interesting,’ writes Prof. Sayce, ‘are the Babylonian cylinders and their imita- 
tions. They testify to the long and deep influence and authority of Babylon in Western Asia, 
and throw light on the prehistoric art of Phoenicia and Cyprus. The cylinders of native Baby- 
lonian manufacture belong to the period B. C. 2000-1500; the rest are copies made in the west. 
One of these is of Egyptian porcelain, and must have been manufactured in Egypt, in spite of 
its close imitation of a Babylonian original. Others are identical with the cylinders found in 
the prehistoric tombs of Cyprus and Syria. On one of them are two centaurs arranged heraldi- 
cally, the human faces being shaped like those of birds. European archeologists will be inter- 
ested in learning that among the minor objects are two amber beads.’ 

‘* It must be remembered that the Babylonian language and the Babylon- 
ian characters were the common medium of communication between the 
natives of the East at this time. A cuneiform scribe was kept at Tel el- 
Amarna, and probably there was one at every important place in Palestine. 
The find is one which throws light upon many points of interest, as for in- 
stance, the influence of Babylon, the authority of Egypt, and as Prof. Sayce 
points out, the prehistoric art of Phoenicia. I should like to add that it is 
now fifteen years and more since Prof. Sayce called our attention to the 
probability of finding the libraries and archives of the ancient cities in the 
Tells,which he has unceasingly urged us to excavate.” 


Abandoned Archives of Khu-en-Aten. 


_Amenophis IV. of the XVIII. Dynasty was a son of Amenophis III. by a 
Princess Teie, who is thought to have been an Asiatic, perhaps of Semitic 
race. He invited to his court men of influence of Mitanian and Canaanitish 
extraction, and made them his chief officers and advisers. He adopted their 
religion and assumed the name’ of Khu-en-Aten as evidence of the fact. He 
endeavored, moreover, to enforce the new religion, which was also that of 
his wife and mother, on his unwilling subjects, and thus made foes of the 
Egyptian priestly party, and was compelled to abandon his own capital. 
He formed a new one on the sight of the present ruins of Tel el-Amarna, 
which had but a short career as a royal city, and on the death of Khu-en- 
Aten the smouldering fires of rebellion were kindled, his dynasty replaced 
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by one of orthodox Egyptian creed, and the new capital deserted. But upon 
the reéstablishment of the government in Thebes, a portion of the royal 
archives was left behind, and in the winter of 1887-88 several hundred clay 
tablets were brought to light. The inscriptions are in the cuneiform 
characters, and Babylonian language. They consist of dispatches from the 
Governors of provinces and dependencies in Syria and other countries of 
Western Asia. These tablets are being studied by specialists, and although 
we cannot for some years estimate their fulb bearing on biblical history and 
criticism, the several points already elucidated need be no longer neglected. 

Among the correspondents of the Egyptian Kings were ‘Assuryuballedh, 
King of Assyria, and Burna-Buryas, King of Babylon, by which we are able 
to fix the date of the tablets at about 1430 B.C. This preceded the Israelitish 
conquest of Canaan, for we find that Pheenicia and Palestine were then gar- 
risoned by- Egyptian troops, and in many cities under native rule there were 
Egyptian commissioners. In this reign, the Hittites invaded Canaan, and 
the Egyptian Government, weakened by divisions at home, lost its hold on 
the country. The great Rameses II., of the XIX. Dynasty checked the 
advance of the Hittites, but his gigantic wars, while they desolated Canaan, 
exhausted his own resources. The way was thus prepared for the Israelitish 
invasion and conquest. These facts confirm the view that Mineptah, the son 
and successor of Rameses II., was the Pharaoh of the Exodus, about 1320 
B.C. 

Khu-en-Aten, as we have seen, was probably partly Semitic in blood and 
wholly Semitic in faith. He was also surrounded with Semitic and other 
foreign officers and courtiers. The rise of the XIX. Dynasty under 
Rameses I. was the reaction against the foreign influence. The new dynasty 
‘¢ knew not Joseph.” 

These Tel el-Amarna tablets show literary activity throughout Western 
Asia more than a hundred years before the Exodus. The Babylonian 
was one of the literary languages of the time; and the generally literary 
character of Moses’s surroundings would have especially qualified the great 
leader for writing, under the peculiar direction of Jehovah, the early books 
of the Bible. 

Melchizedek was rightly translated by Paul ‘king of righteousness.” 
Sadyk, ‘* the righteous one,” was an old god, whose seven or eight sons 
figure largely in Semitic mythology in Palestine. Seven of his sons form 
the Khabiri, who discovered the secret of working metals, invented ships, 
and were recognized as the lords of sailors. Melchizedek was ‘‘ without 
father, without mother, without decent, having neither beginning of days nor 
end of life, but made like unto the Son of God.” The Christ is a priest for- 
ever, after the order of Melchizedek. 

Several of the dispatches of the tablets were sent by Ebentob, who, at the 
time of which we are writing, was priest-king in Jerusalem. From this 
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royal pontiff we learn the meaning of the word, Uru, signifies simply ‘‘city,” 
Salim is the name of a local deity worshipped on the mountain of Jerusalem. 
Hence Jerusalem is the city of Salem, the god of peace, and Melchizedek 
was king of Salim, high-priest of the god Salim, who is identified with ‘‘ the 
most high God.” Eben-Tob was the spirited successor of Melchizedek, 
designated as royal pontiff by the oracle of the god Salim on Mount Moriah. 

The chief Minister of Khu-en-Aten was Didu, the Dodo and David of the 
Bible, and was addressed as ‘‘lord.” The sons of Daidu were Azern or 
Aziri, the Ezer of the old Testament, and Kheir with which we may com- 
pare Hiel in I. Kings xvi., 34. Only a portion of the tablets has as yet been 
published, and we await the results of further studies with high expectation. 

Rev. Dr. FRADENBURGH, 
In Methodist Review—July-Aug. 





With a Scarab to a Friend.” 
BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 


Day by day, and mile by mile, 

As I journeyed up the Nile, 
Pen in hand, 

Taking sketches, making notes 

Of temples, tourists, boats, 
Palms, and sand; 


Labyrinthine tombs exploring, 

Climbing pyramids, adoring 
Gods of old; 

“ Anteekah ”-hunting, trying 

My ’prentice hand at buying, 
Being “ sold ;” 


Keeping Christmas without holly— 


In the midst of these excursions, 
“ Fantasias” and diversions 
Without end, 
I bought a tiny scarab 
One morning from an Arab 
For my friend. 


It was once the sacred token 
Of eternity unbroken 
And divine. 
Some long-vanished priest or king, 
Lord or lady owned the thing— 
Now ’tis thine. 


* The last poem written by Miss Edwards. The scarab’s date was about 2500 B, C. 


Its meaning in hiero- 
glyphics was, ‘‘ May you be happy, or beautiful, and good.”’ 
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Subscriptions to the Archzological Survey of Egypt. 


To the Editor of Biblia: 
I gratefully acknowledge the following subscriptions, received since 
June 2oth: 
James R. SHEAT Hon. John M. Diven 
Mrs. George Warren Ham- John H. Prall 
Miss Mary A. Dodge 
Rev. Samuel Longfellow.... Albert G. Hatch 
Francis Hall 


Wo. C. WinsLow. 
525 Beacon Street, Boston, July 20, 1892. 


Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


Zo the Editor of Biblia: 

The following subscriptions to date since June 20th have been received : 
Miss Sarah H. Perkins Very Rev. William Lawrence, 
H. H. HunNEweELI -D. 

Edward R. Tyler : Rev. Samuel Longfellow.... 
John H. Prall Rev. A. St. John Chambré, 
F. Egerton Webb 
Charles P. Britton 
George Warren Hammond.. Hon. John M. Diven 
CorNELIUS VANDERBILT.... Dr. William C. Wey 

Hon. J.C. Bancrort Davis, 


{ Hon. S. M. Cutcheon 5 Hon. Morais K. Jesup 
David E. Heineman Miss Mary A. DopcGeE*.... 
WiLiiamM G. MATHER 


Edward Taylor 

Thomas P. Barnefield 

Albert G. Hatch 

Mrs. Amory A. LAWRENCE 25 00 


*Gail Hamilton. 

In answer to inquiries I would state that the English year of the Funp 
ends July 31, and begins August 1. Hence the Annual Report issued in 
London contains a portion of each year. The American financial year is 
upon the same basis; but I make the American year, so far as entering 
names for the Annual Report and furnishing the season’s volume go, to be 
identical with the secular year, ¢. g., all subscribers in 1892 are enrolled in 
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the Report of 1891-2, and receive the volume for 1891-2. Thus the name 
of the subscriber of any time in 1892 will be in the Report just the same as 
though he subscribed prior to August rst. Our conditions are entirely diff- 
erent from those of the English ‘‘ season,” and I have found it impossible to 
conform to the English jimancial year of our Funp so far as names for the 
Report and the season’s volume are concerned. Subscribers for 1892 may 
pay anytime in that year; but I beg them not to postpone their contributions 
till ‘* the eleventh hour.” 
W. C. WinsLow. 
525 Beacon Street, Boston, July 20, 1892. 


Book Review. 


DeparTED Gops. Tue Gops or Our Fatuers: By Rev. J. N. Fra- 
denburgh, Ph. D., D. D., President of the North Dakota University. 


This book is a concluding volume of a series in which are treated ina 
popular way, and yet with a fair degree of thoroughness, the great re- 
ligions of the world, both living and extinct. We have already noticed in 
Brsiia, ‘Living Religions,” and ‘Fires from Strange Altars,”’ of this 
series. The present volume considers the religion of Greece, of the Etrus- 
cans, Romans, Druids, and the Norse. While treated in a popular manner, 
yet there is a fair degree of thoroughness, as the author endeavors to awaken 
a more lively interest in the religions of the people with whom he has to do, 
instead of confining himself to the genealogies of the gods or the myths 
which relate their adventures and exploits. The following extract will show 
the spirit in which the author approaches his subject: ‘*The study of any 
religion, even the lowest, the most superstitious, and the most barbarious, 
should be approached with the most profound reverence. No religious rites 
can be so frivolous and savage, and no religious belief can be so poor and 
beggarly, as not to be placed infinitely above ridicule or contempt. The 
soil upon which the altar of worship has been erected is holy, and we 
should tread carefully as we visit the sacred place. Here souls cry out after 
God; they feel after Him if haply they may find Him. They may grope in 
the darkness; but to an honest soul the darkness is not total. There are 
some few rays of tense light.” 

(Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. Pp. 464. Price, $1.20) 


Archeological Notes. 


Egyptologists will be rejoiced to hear of the good work being done in the 
long neglected antiquities department by Mr. J. de Morgan, whose energy 
during the three months since he became director has already produced 
valuable results. Forty more rooms are being prepared in the Gizeh Mu- 
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seum for exhibits, and will be open to the public next November, thus just 
doubling the present extent of the museum. Most.of their contents have for 
long remained stored in the building, which, immense though it is, will 
soon become too small to contain the contributions from the numerous exca- 
vations now being made in various parts of Egypt. One of the most inter- 
esting works at present is the removal from Sakarah of thirteen large stela 
(inscribed and sculptured stone slabs), belonging to the ancient empire of 
the V. and VI. Dynasties, which had been discovered and described by 
Mariette Pacha. The transport of these important monuments will be a 
difficult work, as some of them weigh twenty-one tons, and, being of soft 
limestone, great care is required to prevent injury to the fine sculptures with 
which they are closely covered. A chemin de fer volant will be laid to 
convey them from Sakarah to the door of the museum. Mr. J. de Morgan 
is also conducting excavations at Memphis, on the site of the great temple, 
and expects that next winter so much will be laid bare that visitors to Cairo 
will find a new interest in the remains of the capitol of ancient Egypt. The 
one hundred and sixty-three mummies of the priests of Ammon, found a year 
ago near Luxor, and a valuable recent find of bronze divinities from Sakarah, 
are being arranged in the new rooms. These will contain also a large col- 
lection of stone slabs, on which are drawn sketches of studies in black and 
colored outline made by the artists of antiquity, and now to be exhibited for 
the first time. 





Prof. John Campbell, LL. D., of the Presbyterian college, Montreal, has 
nearly ready for publication, ‘* The Hittite Track in the East.” This work 
will contain translations of the interesting inscriptions, the so-called runic 
monuments of Siberia, collected by Mr. V1. Youferoff, of the Imperial Geo- 
graphical Society of St. Petersburg, as published under the title of ‘* In- 
scriptions de |’Ienissei.” 

It is unfortunate that the studies of Prof. Campbell should meet with such 
poor success. A scholar of profound learning, a patient investigator, and yet 
so visionary, that Dr. William Hayes Ward pronounced his great work on 
‘*The Hittites,” the ‘‘ghostliest moonshine.” This work occupied fifteen 
years of laborious investigation, yet English and German scholars absolutely 
snub the work and never even refer to it. When Prof. Campbell’s book first 
appeared, we referred to it in BrsLia as a work of great learning, and we 
soon afterwards received a scoring from a professor in the University of 
Pennsylvania for even referring to it. Prof. Campbell assumes the Japanese, 
Basque, Aztec and Choctaw all four survivals of the Hittite vernacular. 
Then from a similarity of sounds and approximation of meaning, he trans- 
lates the Hittite hieroglyphs. As a writer says: ‘* It is amazing how human 
ingenuity could ever link together such a host of supposed collateral words, 
with such results.” 
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The Egypt Exploration Fund was found- 
ed in 1888, under the Presidency of the 
late Sir Erasmus Wilson, fur the purpose 
of promoting historical investigation in 
Egypt by means of systematically con- 
ducted explorations; particular attention 
being given to sites which may be expected 
to throw light upon obscure questions of 
history and topography, such as those con- 
nected with the mysterious ‘‘ Hyksos’’ Pe- 
riod, the district of the Hebrew Sojourn, 
the route of the Exodus, and the early 
sources of Greek art. The work is con- 
ducted on the principle of careful exam- 
ination of all details, and the preservation 
of objects discovered. These objects are 
of supreme value and interest, inasmuch as 
they illustrate the international influences 
of Egyptian, Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian 
styles; afford reliable data for the history 
of comparative art; reveal ancient techni- 
cal processes; and yield invaluable exam- 
amples of art in metal, stone and pottery. 
The metrological results are also of the 
highest importance, some thousands of 
weights having already been found. 

Since the establishment of the fund in 
1888, explorers have been sent out every 
season; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of 
the Delta. Each year has been fruitful 
in discoveries. Much has been done 
towards the restoration of the ancient 
topography of Lower Egypt. -The sites of 
famous cities have been identified; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of 
Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daph- 
ne (identical with the Biblical Tahpanhes), 
have been discovered; statues and inscrip- 
tions, papyri, and beautiful objects in 
bronze and other metals, as well as in por- 
celuin and glass, have been found; new 
and unexpected light (not less momentous, 
or likely to produce less effect on contem- 
porary criticism, than the discoveries of 
Dr. Schliemann in Greece and Asia) has 
been cast upon the ancient history of the 
Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of 
the Exodus have been defined, and its di- 
rection determined; three most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and 
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Greek epigraphy have been recovered from 
the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bu- 
bastis ; and, lastly, a series of archseologi- 
cal surveys of the Delta have been made, 
most of the larger mounds having been 
measured and planned. 

Excavations have been carried on princi- 
pally at the following sites: 

1883.—Tel-el-Maskhutah, in the Wady 
Tumilat, discovered to be Pithom-Succoth, 
one of the ‘‘store-cities” built by the 
forced labor of the Hebrew colonists in the 
time of the Oppression. This discovery 
and its results are described by the ex 
plorer, Dr. Naville, in his Memoir entitled 
‘«The Store-City of Pithom,” in which the 
route of the Exodus is laid down. 

1884,—San (the Tanis of the Septuagint 
and the Greek historians, the Zoan of the 
Bible). This excavation and its results 
are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
in the Memoir entitled ‘‘ Tanis, Part I.” 

1885.— Tell Nebireh, in the Western Del- 
ta, discovered to be Naukratis. This ex- 
cavation and its results are described by 
Mr. W. M. F. Petrie, in the Memoir en- 
titled ‘‘Naukratis, Part L,” by Mr. Ernest 
A. Gardner, Director of the English School 
at Athens, in “Naukratis, Part II.” 

Also, Saft-el-Henneh, discovered to be 
the town of Goshen, capital of the an- 
cient district of that name. This excava- 
tion and its results are described by Dr. 
Naville, in the Memoir entitled ‘‘Goshen, 
and the Shrine of Saft-el-Henneh.”’ 

1886.— TZ'ell Defenneh, the Biblical ‘“Tah- 
danhes” and the “Daphnae” of the classi- 
cal historians; also Zell Nebesheh, site of 
the ancient city of ‘‘Am,” a dependency 
of Tanis. These excavations and their re- 
sults are described by Mr. W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, and his coadjutor, Mr. F. Liewel- 
lyn Griffith, in a Memoir entitled ‘‘ Daph- 
nae,” iacluded in ‘‘ Tanis, Part II.” 

1887— Tell-el- Yahudiyeh, an ancient Jew- 
ish settlement, now shown to be the City 
of Onias described by Josephus. Memoir 
entitled ‘‘ Onias,” by Dr. Naville. 

1889-90.—Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth of 
the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks. Dr. 
Naville located the precise site of this 
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once magnificent red granite temple, and 
disinterred its grand ruins, abounding in 
superb monolithic shafts, massive archi- 
traves, sculptured blocks, broken colossi, 
bas-relief groups, etc., inscribed with val- 
uable hieroglyphic texte. The inscrip- 
tions touching the Pyramid era, Hyksos 
kings, and the ,warlike 18th Dynasty (that 
of Thothmes) are of absorbing interest to 
the historian, while the inscriptions re- 
lating to the period of Joseph are of thril- 
ling interest to every student of the Blble. 
‘‘Bubastis, Part I,” by Dr. Naville. ‘‘Part 
II,” to appear in the Spring of 1892. 
1890-91.— Ahnas-el-Medineh, the Hanes 
of the Bible and Heracleopolis of the 
Greeks. Its mounds were excavated by 
Dr. Naville. Memoir to appear. 
1890-3.—The Archeological Survey of 
Egypt. for which a special fund is provid- 
ed; under the charge of Messrs. Griffith, 
Fraser and Newberry, This work is of in- 
comparable importance in many ways, 
and, in view of the wholesale and irrepar- 
able destruction of sculptures by Arabs, 
tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” needs 
to be pushed vigorously forward. The fa- 
mous tombs of Beni Hassan were thor- 
oughly explored in ’90-’92, and in ’92-’93 
the historic antiquities from Beni Hassan 
southward will be surveyed, traced, photo- 
graphed, copied, etc. Dr. Winslow out- 
lined the purpose of the survey in BrBiia 
for November, 1890; and in January 1892, 
he described some of the ‘‘results” at Beni 
Hassan. A ‘‘Special Extra Report,” illus- 
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trated, edited by Miss Edwards, published 
in December, 1891, treated of the work 
there accomplished. The first memoir of 
the Survey is a quarto with thirty-one 
beautiful plates and illustrations (four in 
colors), treating of the sculptures and pic- 
tures of Beni Hassan, in which the social 
and business life of men, 2500 B. C., is 
richly depicted, and the facial types afford 
an ethnographical study, very valuable and 
altogether unique. Special circulars relat- 
ing to the Survey may be had from Dr. 
Winslow. 

The foregoing outlines the most impor- 
tant labors of the Fund. An annual quarto 
volume with elaborate illustrations and 
photographs, is published. All donors or 
subscribers of not less than $5.00 receive 
this volume of the season and annual report ; 
previous volumes are $5.00 each. See the 
advertisement elsewhere. The Survey vol- 
ume of the season is sent to all subscribers 
or donors of not less than $5.00 ‘to the 
Survey. Said Dr. W. Hayes Ward, edi- 
tor, in The Independent, ‘‘The annual 
volumes published are abundant remuner- 
ation to the subscribers of five dollars.” 
Three hundred men of the highest rank in 
education, theology, letters, business and 
public life— among them eighty - three 
university or college presidents — have 
subscribed to the American Branch of the 
Fund. For circulars and all information 
address the Honorary Secretary and Treas- 
urer, for the United States, Rev. W. C. 
Winslow, 525 Beacon street, Boston. 


LOCAL HONORARY SEORETARIES FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


Mrs. Geo. W. Field, Chairman of the 
New York and Brooklyn Secretaries. Ad- 
dress, 125 West Eleventh St., New York 
city. 

Mrs. Howard Crosby, New York. 

Mrs. Eugene A. Hoffman, New York. 

Mrs. Sylvanus Reed, New York. 

Mrs. F. Hopkinson Smith, New York. 

Mrs. George D. Phelps, 441 Park Avenue, 
New York city. 

Rey. Frederick W. Taylor, D.D.,Spring- 
field, Ill. 


Mrs.. Thomas E. Stillman, 95 Joralemon 
Street, Brooklyn. 


Mrs. Simeon B. Chittenden, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. James L. Morgan, Brooklyn. 

Mrs. J. H. Devereux, 869 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Prof. Chas. C. Stearns, Ph .D., 126 Gar- 
den St., Hartford, Conn. 

Prof. Hiram H. Bice, Ph. D., Carlin- 
ville, Illinois. . 

Rev. Camden Cobern, Ph. D., 18 Nort 
Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Rev. Stephen D. Peet, Ph. D., Avon, III. 
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Mrs. George H. Christian. 404 South 
8th street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


PS os Howard Osgood, D.D., Rochester, 
Prof . James R. Jewett, Brown Univer- 
tae ig RI 


sit ; 
" v. J. E. Kittredge, D. D., Geneseo, 


Prof. James M. Hoppin, D.D. New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

Rev. Edward Herbruck, Ph.D., 1381 
South Jefferson St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Hon. Charles H. 8. Davis, M.D., Ph.D., 
Meriden, Conn. 

Louis A. Bull, M. D., 160 Franklin 


St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Henry Phipps, Jr., Esq., Pittsburg, 
Penn. 

William J. Sawyer, Esq., Allegheny 
City, Penn. 

* Robert Bonner Bowler, Mt. Storm, 
Clifton, Cincinnati. 

Clarence H. Clark, Esq., Philadelphia. 

Geo. Douglas Miller, 125 State St., 
Albany, N. Y. 

Albert Aub, 48 East 83d street, New York. 

Mrs. John Wright, 383 East Ninth 
Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Francis Hall, Elmira, N. Y. 
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Miss Sarah H. Killikelly, 308 South 
Hiland street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Robert H. Lamborn, Ph.D. 32 Nassau 
St., New York City. 

Rev. A. P. Putnam, D.D., Concord, 
Mass. 

Miss Marie A. Molineux, Ph.D., 2838 
West Chester Park Ave., Boston. 

Mrs. Theodore A. Hopkins, 17 Grove 
Place, Rochester, N. Y. + 

Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, 40 Mt. Ver- 
non street, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. John J. Bagley, 113 Washington 
avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. James B. Ames, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Georgia Louise Leonard, 2103 O 
street, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. M. D. Thompson, 137 High St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Mrs. Herbert Tuttle, 11 East Avenue, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Mrs. Mary Newbury Adams, 200 West 
11th street, i ubuque, Ban 

Miss Mary A. Sharpe, 25 West River St., 
Wilkesbarre, Penn. 

Prof. O. T. Mason, Ph.D., Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Charles Buncher, Detroit, Michigan. 


t®~ Entirely without endowment the Society is absolutely dependent on voluntary contributions, 


even for this season’s labors. 


All services for the Funp by its officials are a gratuity. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


A Society for the accurate and system- 
atic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical 
Geography, the Manners and Customs of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded on June 22d, 
1865. It was established on the basis of 
the following rules: 


1. It was not to be a religious society. 
That is to say, it should not be pledged to 
advocate or attack any form of creed or 
doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any 
side in controversial matters. 

3. It wasto be conducted on strictly 
scientific principles. 

These ruies have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of 
the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried 
it out, and the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. 


Among them are Col. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G, F.R.S., LL. D., 
R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and Si- 
nai); Col. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., 
G. C.M. G., F. R.8., R. E., (who con- 
ducted the excavations of Jerusalem); Ma- 
jor Conder, R. E. (surveyor of Western 
Palestine and of the east country, unfin- 
ished) ; Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, C. M. G., R. 
E. (Surveyor with Major Conder); the late 
Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E; Canon 
Tristram, F. R. 8.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of 
Andover, Mass., etc. 

Although the Society is not a religious 
society, strictly so-called, its work neces- 
sarily possesses unusual interest for Bible 
Students, and its chief supporters are found 
among ministers of all denominations, who 
see in the results of the explorations many 
confirmations of the truth of Scripture. 

In the course of its twenty-five years’ 
existence, the Society, with limited funds 
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at its disposal, has done an immense 


amount of work, and published the result- 
in books, papers, maps, plans, and photo- 
graphs, primarily for the benefit of its sub- ° 
scribers, and als for the advantage of all 
students of the Sacred Scriptures. 


Among its chief operations may be enu- 
merated the following: 

1. Excavations AT JERUSALEM. —These 
were conducted by Sir Charles Warren, and 
had very remarkable results. Jerusalem 
is now proved to be, to a great extent, a 
buried city, and the ancient foundations 
are in some places a hundred feet under- 
ground. The walls of the Temple enclo- 
sure have been examined down to the 
foundations, and the original masons’ 
marks found upon them. The contours of 
the rock, showing how the city was situa- 
ted before the valleys were filled up, have 
been ascertained. In consequence of these 


and other discoveries, many questions of ° 


the topography relating to the city, and ail 
Bible references to locality, are now viewed 
in an entirely new light. 

2. Tne RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUE 
or GALILEE, By Sir Cnartes WiLtson.— 
Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been 
planned and sketched, and are found to be 
of considerable architectural pretensions. 
As one consequence of this work, the 
building in which Christ taught the peo- 
ple could now be reconstructed. 

8. Tue Survey or WEsTERN PALgs- 
TINE.—This work, occupying ten years in 
all, was carried out by Major Conder, R. 
2., and Lieut.-Col. Kitchener, R. E. Be- 
fore it was undertaken, many parts of Pal- 
estine were a terra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scrip- 
ture places remained unknown. But now 
We possess a map, on the scale of one inch 
to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the Ordnance map of England. 
In the course of the Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and 
fixed. 

4, Tne AronoLogioaAL Work or M. 
CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illustra- 
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tions of the Bible furnished by this learned 
archeologist may be mentioned the Dis- 
covery of the Stone Zoheleth, the Inscrip- 
tions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the Inscribed 
Stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘‘Vase of 


Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish cemeteries at 


Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous 
Moabite Stone, the Inscribed Stone at the 
Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, 
and the Cromlechs and Dolmens of Moab, 
are additional archeological discoveries of 
incomparable importance due to other ex- 
plorers. Casts and drawings of these may 


be seen in the collection of the Fund. 


5. Tur Grorogicat Survey or Pat- 


ESTINE, BY Pror. E. Hutt, F. R. 8S.—The 
geological facts here brought forward 
throw new light on the route of the Exo- 
dus, and afford conclusive proof that the 
Cities of the Plain are not under the waters 
of the Dead Sea. 


These paragraphs will give the reader 
some little—very little—idea of the Socie- 
ty’s work in the past. Before us lies work 
not less important. 

6. EXoAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM are car- 


ried on from time to time as opportunity 
permits, and recorded in the Quarterly 


Statement, as also are all discoveries made 
during alterations in and outside the city. 


7. Tae Survey on tHe East or Jor- 
DAN, where scores of Scripture sites remain 
to be fixed, and where the country is even 
more thickly strewn with ruins than on the 
western side, is to be resumed when per- 
mission can be obtained. It was amid the 
ruins of Dibon, by the brook Arnon, that 
the Moabite Stone was found in 1868, and 
at Amman Major Conder discovered the 
Sassanian monument which is described in 
his book, ‘‘Heth and Moab,” as well as an 
immense number of rude stone monu- 
ments. It is confidently believed that a 
complete survey of this region would lead 
to very important discoveries. 


8. Inquiry intro MANNERS AND Cus- 
toms, Proverss, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, 
&o.—Readers of Dr. Thomson’s ‘The 
Land and the Book,” or the Rev. J. Neil’s 
‘‘Palestine Explored,” will know what 
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vivid light is often thrown upon whole 
classes of Scripture Texts by the accurate 
ob. ervation of the customs of the people. 
Yet no inquiry of this sort has ever been 
carried out systematically over the entire 
country. The Committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific ex- 
amination into all these points by means of 
questions drawn up with the assistance of 
the President of the Archeological Soci- 
ety, the Director of the Folk-Lore Society, 
the Secretary of the Bible Society, and 
others. 


It cannot be too strongly urged that no 
time should be lost in pursuing the explo- 
rations, for the vandalism of the East, and 
the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying what 
ever records of the past lie exposed. 


All subscriptions for the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund should be sent to Prof. 
Theodore F. Wright, 42 Quincy Street, 
Cambridge, Mass., the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Fund for the United States, 
and from whom all circulars and other in- 
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formation in regard to the fund can be 
obtained. 


1. Subscribers of five dollars a year are en- 
titled to receive— 


(1) Post free the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,” 
which is the journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done 
by its agents, and a record of all dis- 
coveries made in the Holy Land. 


(2) The maps published by the Society 
at a greatly reduced price. 


(3) Post free on application, a copy of 
the following works :— 
Schumacher’s “Pella, the First Retreat 
of the Christians.” 
Schumacher’s ‘‘ Ajlin ‘within the 
Decapolis.’” 


(4) Copies of the other books issued by 
the Society at reduced prices. 


2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive 
the ‘Quarterly Statements” free, and 
are entitled to the books and maps at 
the reduced price. 
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